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... In his speech from the throne, on opening the 
first session of the newly-elected Reichstag, Emperor 
William urged that in the interests of peace both the 
army and the navy of Germany should be further 
strengthened. That is the voice we are accustomed to 
hear from Berlin. Perhaps the increased Socialist rep- 
resentation in the Eeichstag induced him to make the 
voice stronger than usual this year. The Social-Demo- 
crats, who constitute one-fourth of the membership of 
the Reichstag and are opposed to increase of the army 
and the navy, stayed away. 

... In a letter to the great peace meeting held at 
Jeannette, Pa., on January 28, with an attendance of 
2,000 people, Andrew Carnegie sounded again the cen- 
tral note of his peace gospel: "We are still barbarians. 
Until we cease to kill each other our claim to civilization 
cannot be successfully maintained." 
. . . Legislation to carry into effect the fur-seal 
treaty entered into by the United States, Russia, Great 
Britain, and Japan for the protection of the rapidly 
dwindling seal herds in the North Pacific was reported 
to the House of Representatives on February 3 by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The treaty will pro- 
hibit open-sea seal hunting for fifteen years. 

. . . The Italian government has proposed to the 
French government the submission to the Hague Tri- 
bunal of all the questions relative to the seizure of the 
French steamers Carthage and Manouba, which were 
arrested on their way from Marseilles to Tunis on Jan- 
uary 16, the Italian authorities considering the two 
aeroplanes on board to be contraband of war. That is 
good, in a small way, but why could not. the Italian 
government have been brave enough and loyal enough 
to The Hague to have submitted the whole Tripolitan 
question to the Hague Tribunal in the first place ? 

... A general arbitration treaty between the Argen- 
tine Republic and the United States of Colombia was 
signed in Washington on January 20, by Romula S. 
Naon and Pedro Net Ospina, ministers from those coun- 
tries. The treaty is nearly in the same terms as those 
pending between our country and Great Britain and 
France. 

. . . Speaking before the London Liberal Club on 
February 3, David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, declared his belief that now is an advantageous 
time for the nations to take up the question of reduc- 
tion of armaments. France, Germany, Russia, and 
Great Britain, he said, are all interested in the subject, 
and there should be a better understanding among them. 



The Chicago Office and Field 
Secretaryship. 

By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. 

The Chicago Peace Society held its annual meeting 
on January 29, in connection with a luncheon at Hotel 
La Salle. In the absence of President Goddard, who 
was in Florida, Vice-President Skinner presided. Dr. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones invoked the Divine blessing. The 
reports of the secretary, treasurer, and auditor were 
read and accepted. To the certification that the finan- 
cial accounts of the secretary and treasurer were correct, 



the auditor, a certified public accountant, added: "Our 
work was greatly facilitated by the business-like and 
systematic manner in which the records of cash receipts 
and expenditures are kept and the vouchers for all dis- 
bursements presented." Professor Charles Cheney Hyde 
read an able paper on "The General Arbitration Trea- 
ties," which has been published in the January number 
of the North American Review. Miss Addams gave an 
address, tracing the wonderful growth of public senti- 
ment in the direction of peace between nations. Most 
of the officers of last year were re-elected and a few new 
ones added. Senator William E. Mason and Mr. La 
Verne Noyes were the new honorary vice-presidents 
elected. Mr. Maurice S. Kuhns and Mr. Henry C. 
Morris were added to the executive committee. 

The Nebraska Peace Society, a branch of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, was organized on February 5, at 
Lincoln, Nebraska. An efficient local committee had 
made all necessary preparations. Dr. Emil G. Hirsch 
and the Field Secretary were present to welcome the 
new society in the name of the American Peace Society. 
In the afternoon of the date mentioned a meeting was 
held, at which organization was effected. Professor 
George E. Howard, of the State University, presided, 
and presented a most able paper on "Organizing for 
Peace." Professor Fling, also of the State University, 
offered resolutions in favor of the ratification of the 
treaties, expounding the treaties in a statesmanlike 
manner. Hon. William Jennings Bryan was elected 
honorary president ; Professor George E. Howard, pres- 
ident; Rev. A. L. Weatherly, secretary, and honorary 
vice-presidents representing all parts of the State. Hon. 
A. J. Sawyer opened the doors of his hospitable home 
to some thirty guests, who sat at the unique "octagonal 
table." In the evening a great public meeting was held 
in St. Paul's M. E. Church. The Field Secretary dis- 
cussed the achievements and prospects* of the interna- 
tional peace movement. The great Rabbi spoke like 
one inspired. Few are the occasions when human 
speech rises to so high a plane. Thrilling music was 
rendered by the University Chorus. Professor Fling in- 
troduced the resolutions. These were seconded in three- 
minute speeches by Mr. T. W. Parker, of the State 
Federation of Labor; Dr. Inez C. Philbrick, of the 
Woman Suffrage State organization; Mr. John C. 
Chase, representing the Socialists; Mrs. Edward John- 
son, representing the State W- C. T. U., and Chancellor 
Avery, of the State University, representing the educa- 
tional interests of the State. While in Lincoln, Dr. 
Hirsch also spoke before the Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, the Commercial Club, and the State University. 
The Field Secretary spoke at the High School and Cot- 
ner University. The new society, including, as it does, 
in its membership and corps of officers the most influ- 
ential men and women of the State, gives every promise 
of being one of our strongest and most efficient 
branches. 

The Field Secretary spoke in the assembly hall of 
Palmer Park, Pullman, January 30, at a meeting ar- 
ranged by our faithful worker, Mr. Gerrit Pon. On 
February 13 he addressed the County Ministers' Meet- 
ing and union meeting of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement at Sycamore. On February 21, with 
Senator William E. Mason, he addressed the Chicago 
Woman's Club. At the Dickens dinner at the Abraham 
Lincoln Center, the Field Secretary, at the invitation 
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of Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, spoke on "Dickens' Ap- 
praisal of the Feathers and Gore Business." On Wash- 
ington's Birthday he gave his lecture on "The Big Stick 
and the Square Deal" before the Chicago Business 
Woman's Educational League. On February 23 he lec- 
tured at the Sherman Park Assembly Hall of Sherman 
Park, and on February 24 he was present, by invita- 
tion, and spoke at the quarterly meeting of the Blue 
Biver Society of Friends. 

At the February meeting of the executive committee 
of the Chicago Peace Society it was voted to extend a 
cordial invitation to the American Peace Society to 
hold its annual meeting in Chicago. 

30 North La Salle street, Chicago. 



Maine and New Hampshire in Line. 

By James L. Tryon, Director of the New England Depart- 
ment of the American Peace Society. 

The vitality of the peace movement in New England 
has been proved beyond a doubt. On the day when the 
national headquarters of the American Peace Society 
were removed to Washington, the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, the second of that name, was formed. Now 
we have two other new State societies, also the second 
of their name, in Maine and New Hampshire. Not 
since the days of Worcester, Ladd, Channing, and Bur- 
ritt has there been such enthusiasm as there is today in 
the peace movement in these Northern States, and the 
best of it is that the old traditions survive and inspire 
us. The people of New Hampshire cannot forget that 
they contributed Worcester and Ladd to the peace cause ; 
nor can Maine fail to take pride in the fact that she 
gave to the great world peace movement her adopted 
son, William Ladd, founder of the American Peace 
Society and author of "A Congress of Nations." Maine 
also realizes that Albert K. Smiley, founder of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference, and Edwin Ginn, 
president of the World Peace Foundation, are her own 
sons, and that Mr. Blaine, while Secretary of State, ini- 
tiated the Pan-American Conference, and laid the foun- 
dations of the Pan-American TTnion. It is to tradi- 
tions like these that the New England organizer may 
appeal when he addresses the sons and daughters of 
these two Northern States. 

The movement in New Hampshire, helped forward 
by Mrs. Alice May Cole, of Lexington, who made ad- 
dresses on the subject before the Federation of Women's 
Clubs, began in Derry, where Mr. Leonard H. Pills- 
bury, an honored vice-president of the American Peace 
Society, had for many years been the exponent of peace 
and arbitration. Mr. Pillsbury was enthusiastically as- 
sisted by Eev. George Haslam, rector of the Episcopal 
Church at Derry, and Mrs. Haslam. The Derry Peace 
Society was formed in September, 1911, but, though the 
association was intended as a rallying center for its 
locality, it distinctly stated in the preamble of its con- 
stitution that the Society should become an integral 
part of the New Hampshire Peace Society when formed. 
Visits to Derry, Manchester, and Concord by the direc- 
tor of the New England Department, acting as a general 
organizing secretary, soon brought out latent interest 
among leaders of public opinion. Eev. B. W. Lockhart, 
D, D., for many years pastor of the Congregational 



Church, and Eev. Eobert Elliott, pastor of the Meth- 
odist Church, Manchester, both opened their pulpits to 
him, and made an appointment for him to speak before 
the Ministers' Association of their city. Edith P. Flan- 
ders, State Peace Superintendent of the W. C. T. U., 
who has of late been working for the arbitration 
treaties, gave valuable suggestions. The Manchester 
Union and Mirror gave to the project of a State Peace 
Society as open-hearted hospitality as any newspaper 
ever gave to the peace cause. Besides the clergymen 
who lent a willing hand, Edward J. Burnham, editor 
of the Union, a well-known Esperantist and student of 
internationalism, and Alderman Albert L. Clough, pres- 
ident of the People's Institute, gave helpful advice as 
to procedure. In Concord, the friends of peace gath- 
ered around Eev. Sydney B. Snow, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church, who attended the National Peace Con- 
gress at Baltimore ; William W. Thayer, once a Ehodes 
scholar at Oxford, now an attorney in the office of 
Frank S. Streeter, and Eev. E. A. tuck, pastor of the 
Congregational Church; Eev. Lucius H. Thayer, of 
Portsmouth, and Napoleon B. Dyer, of Laconia; while 
Principal Harlan P. Amen, of Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy; President Nichols, Prof. James F. Colby, and 
Prof. Herbert D. Foster, of Dartmouth ; Eev. Le Eoy 
F. Griffin, agent of Colby Academy, and others helped 
the organizer to keep on the right course. All circulars 
were followed up with copies of the Advocate op 
Peace and invitations to join the new Society. 

The New Hampshire Peace Societv met for organi- 
zation at the Y. M. C. A. Building, Manchester, at 3.30 
o'clock on Wednesday, February 1. Edward J. Burn- 
ham, acting as presiding officer, gave to the meeting 
the feeling that it was doing something worthy of his- 
torical record. The Society became, like the' Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts Peace Societies, a branch of 
the American Peace Society, but, instead of having "a 
board of directors, chose what is termed an advisory 
board, corresponding practically to a list of honorary 
vice-presidents. It put the executive authority into the 
hands of a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, 
and a treasurer. It provided also for the formation of 
local sections. The officers elected by the New Hamp- 
shire Peace Society were: 

President, Ernest Fox Nichols, Hanover; vice-presi- 
dents, Leonard H. Pillsbury, Derry; Sherman E. Bur- 
roughs, Manchester ; secretary, W. W. Thayer, Concord ; 
treasurer, the Eev. Sydney B. Snow, Concord. 

An advisory board of over forty prominent people of 
the State was also chosen, among whom are such men 
as ex-President Tucker, of Dartmouth; Hon. William 
E. Chandler; Principal Harlan P. Amen, of Phillips- 
Exeter Academy; Bishop Niles, of Concord; Grand 
Master Eichard Pattee, of the State Grange; Mrs. 
Eichardson, president of the State W. C. T. D"., etc. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the T. M. 
C. A. Building, at which letters were read from repre- 
sentative people, including President Nichols, of Dart- 
mouth, who endorsed the forward programme of the 
ueace movement in New Hampshire, and Hon. William 
E. Chandler, who proposed reduction of the excessive 
cost of armaments as a relief from taxation ; Edwin D. 
Mead, a son of New Hampshire, secretary of the World 
Peace Foundation, who took an interest in the Society 
from the first, and on this occasion delivered before it 



